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PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 

LESSON L 

PREFIXES AND SUPPKE3 

1. A Vowel is a simple or elementary sound made through 
an open position of the organs of speech. 

The vowel sounds are usually represented by the letters, a, e, i, o, 
and u. Hence these letters are called vowels. 

2. A Consonant is an elementary sound made when the 
organs of speech are closed or partially closed. 

The consonant sounds are represented by all the other letters of the 
alphabet except the five vowels, and hence those letters are called 
consonants. 

8. Written Lan^age consists of the proper combination 
of letters into words, and words into sentences. 

4. The Root of a word is its original and primary portion. 
It is a primitive word. 

5. A Prefix is a word, or part of a word placed before a 
root, and united with it to vary its meaning. 

Example. Midsummer. Summer is the root and mid is the prefix. 

6. A Sufiix is a word or syllable added to the termination 
of a root to vary its meaning. 

Example. Graceful. Grace is the root and ful is the suffix. 

7. A Derivative is a word made up of a root with a 
prefix or suflx, or both. 

8. A Compound Word is one composed of two or more 

simple words. 

Example. Horse-man. The parts of a compound word are usually 
joined with a hyphen (-), however, when the word comes into common use, 
for convenience, the hyphen is dropped. 

TO THE STUDENT 

Having carefully studied the foregoing you will now 
proceed to write out the exercise on the first page of your 
pad under lesson 1. Date and sign the sheet and hand it up 
to your teacher for correction. Consult the dictionary when 
in doubt as to the spelling or meaning of a word. 

All future lessons are to be worked out in the same 
manner. 
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6 PRACnOAL GRAMMAB 

LESSON IL 

RULES For spelling 

9. Rules and Exceptions. Few rules for spelling that 
are really helpful can be given, owing to the numerous 
exceptions. In the case of prefixes and compound words, 
no rules are necessary, as these usually retain the regular 
form of spelling, (an exception is found in till and until) but 
with sufftxes, the primitive word as well as the suffix is 
frequently changed, and in a variety of ways. 

10. Dropping Final e. A final silent e is dropped on 
taking a suffix beginning with a vowel. 

Example. Close, closing; invoice, invoicing; invade, invading. 

Exceptions. Final e is retained in such words as dyeing^ singeing, 
to distinguish these words from dying, singing. Final e is retained in 
such words as hoeing, canoeing, in order to insure correct pronunciation. 
Words ending in ce and ge retain the e before ous and able to preserve the 
soft sound of e and g, as in outrage, outrageous; peace, peaceable. 

1 1. Doubling Final Consonant A monosyllable or a word 
accented on the last syllable, if it ends in a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel usually doubles the final consonant 
on the addition of a syllable beginning with a vowel. 

Example. Begin, beginning; transfer, transferred; forbid, forbidden; 
plan, planned. 

Exceptions. Transferable, inferable, etc., and words where accent 
is changed in the derivative word; as, transferability, inference, preference. 
The letter h is never doubled. 

12. Ending in Double Consonant Derivatives formed by 
adding one or more syllables to words ending in a double 
consonant, usually retain both consonants. 

Example. Ebb, ebbing; stiff, stiffness; will, willful. 

Exceptions. Almost, although, altogether, belfry, welfare, elbow. 

LESSON III. 

SPELLING— PLURAL OP NOUNS 

13. Plural and Singular Forms. Some nouns have no 
singular, some no plural and others the same form in both 

numbers. 

Example. Scissors is always plural; honesty, always singular, and 
) may be either singular or plural. 
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RULES FOR SPELLING 



14. Regular Form. English nouns form their plural 
regularly by adding « to singular forms except those which 
end in hissing sounds, in which case es is added. 

Example. Book, books; box, boxes. 

Note. Hissing sounds are s, z, sh, zh, including x, ch, and j. 

Exceptions. The words buffalo, calico, cargo, echo, embargo, 
grotto, hero, innuendo, motto, mosquito, mulatto, negro, potato, tornado, 
and volcano add es to form their plurals. The words canto, duodecimo, 
halo, Junto, lasso, memento, octavo, piano, proviso, quarto, solo, 
two, and tyro add « only. Domino, portico and zero form their plurals 
either way. 

15. Changing y to ie. A noun ending in y preceded by 
a consonant, forms its plural by changing ytoie and adding s. 

Example. Lady, ladies; city, cities; mercy, mercies. 

16. Compound Words. The plural of compound words 
is formed by adding the plural form to the last word, except 
where the last word is a modifier of the first. 

Example. Coal-box, coal-boxes; mother-in-law, mothers-in-law. 

17. Letters and Figures. The plural of letters and figures 
is formed by adding the apostrophe (') and 8 to the singular. 

Example, e, e*s; 25, 25's. 

Note.— A few nouns ending in / aiid fe change the for fe to ves to 
form their plural, as beef, beeves; half, halves. 

LESSON IV. • 

SPELLING— POSSESSIVE FORMS 

18. Nouns Denoting Ownership. To form the possessive 
Qf a singular noun, add the apostrophe and s ('«). 

Example. Boy, boy*s; child, child*s. 

Exceptions. If the noun ends with 8 we form the possessive by 
adding the apostrophe only. This is to avoid an extra syllable and a 
succession of hissing sounds in the pronunciation. Thus, Frances' share, 
not Franceses share; Moses* book, not Moses*s book. 

19. Plural Possessive. Most plural nouns end in «. To 
form the possessive of plural nouns ending in s, add the 
apostrophe (')• To those not ending in 8 add the apostrophe 
and a ('s). 

Example. Ladies* hats; boys* department; men*s shoes; children*s 
games. 

20. Compound Words. Compound nouns form their 
possessive by adding ' or 's to the last noun. 

Example. Mother-in-law*8 house. 
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21. Joint Ownership, When two or more nouns are 
joined together, common ownership may be expressed by 
adding ' or '« to the last noun. 

Example. Brown & Young's store; Lyon & Healy*s musio. When 
separate possession is affirmed use the possessive form of each noun; as 
ladies* and misses* clothing. 

Note. — ^A title used with two or more names should be put in the 
plural form; as Misses Brown, not Miss Browns. 



LESSON V. 

NOMINATIVE AND OBJECTIVE 

22. Nominative Case. A noun or pronoun used as the 
subject or the complement of a verb is in the nominative case. 

Example. Elizabeth was queen. The complement is any word 
which is necessary to complete the meaning of the verb. Thus in the 
above sentence, if we were to stop at was, the sentence would be incom- 
plete and meaningless. The word queen is the complement, and under 
the above rule, both Elizabeth and queen are in the nominative case. 

23. Objective Case. A noun or a pronoun used* as the 
object of a transitive verb or of a preposition is in the 
objective case. 

Example. Washington commanded the army of patriots. Here army 
is the object of the verb commanded and hence is in the objective case; 
patriots is the object of the preposition of &nd is also in the objective case. 

24. Pronouns. The form of spelling of nouns is the 
same whether they are in the nominative or the objective, but 
the forms of the pronouns in the two cases are radically 
different, and here is a fruitful source of error in speech and 
writing. The pronouns take the following forms. 



Nominative 


Objective 


I 


me 


he 


him 


they 


them 


who 


whom 


she 


her 


we 


us 



Note. The pronouns it and you are the same in both cases. 

Example. It is /(not me); It will be 7ie (not him). 

Example. It was Mary and who accused . It was Mary 

and / (nominative as complement of the verb was) who accused her 
(objeotive of the verb accused). 
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LESSON VI. 

FORMS OF ADJECTIVES 

25. A and An. A should be used before words beginning 
with a consonant sound, and an before words beginning 
with a vowel sound. This is to render the pronunciation 

easier. 

Example. A man; an apple. 

Exception. If however, the consonant is silent, then the rule does 
not apply. Thus we say **An honest man" or "A historic event." In the 
former, the A is silent and in the latter it is not. 

Note. The words one and union may also appear to be exceptions, 
but the word one begins with the consonant sound of to and the word union 
begins with the sound of y, hence we use a before each of these words.^ 
"A union'* or **Such a one " 

26. Comparison. There are three forms of the adjective 
to express different degrees of quality or quantity, called 
positive^ comparative and superlative, 

27. The Positive is the simple root form of the adjective. 
Example. A sweet apple. 

28. The Comparative denotes a higher or more intense 
decree of quality or quantity, than the positive, and is usual- 
ly formed by adding er to the positive. This form is used 
when only two objects or sets of objects are compared. 

Example. A sweeter apple. 

29. The Superlative denotes the highest degree of com- 
parison, when three or more objects are compared and is 
usually formed by adding est to the root. 

Example. The sweetest apple. ^ 

Caution. Never use the superlative when only two objects are com- 
pared. 

The addition of er or est to a root adds a syllable, and 
as this increases the difficulty of pronunciation, and burdens 
the language, it i^ desirable to avoid it if possible. There- 
fore er and est are usually added to words of one or two 
syllables, and nu>re and most precede words of more than two 
syllables. Adjectives of two syllables ending in le or y are 
usually compared by adding r or si to the root, after chang- 
ing ytoie. 

Example. Able, abler, ablest; pretty, prettier, prettiest; polite, 
politer, politest. 

Note. A few adjectives m our language are compared irregularly, 
as bad, worse, worst; good, better, best. 
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10 PRACTXOAL ORAMMAR 

LESSON VII. 

VERB AND SUBJECT 

30. A Verb must agree with its subject (the noun) in 
person and number. 

Example. James is studious; James and John are studious. 

All verbs ending in s, am, w, was and haSy are 
singular, and therefore require singular subjects. The verbs 
are and were are plural and must have plural subjects. 

Exception. There is an exception to the above in the subjunctive 
mode, in which we say, if I were, or ifJie were, etc. 

31. A Collective Noun denoting a combination or group 
of objects, spoken of as a unit, requires a singular verb. 

Example. Bread and milk is good food. The school was quiet. 
Where a collective noun refers to the numerous indi- 
viduals or parts which compose it, the verb should be plural. 
Example. The committee were of the unanimous opinion, etc. 

32. Nouns Joined by And. Two or more singular nouns 
joined by and, but denoting a single person, require a^ 
singular verb. 

Example. My Triend and benefactor was present 

33. Nouns Joined by Or or Nor. Singular nouns joined 
by or or nor are singular and hence require a singular verb. 

Example. William or James is going. 

34. Preceded by Each, Every, etc. Nouns or pronouns 
preceded by coc/i, every ^ either^ neither^ any, a or no indicate 
single objects, and hence require singular verbs. 

^ Example. Every guest seems happy. 

35. Different Persons or Numbers. Where the subject 
consists of two or more nouns in different persons or numbers, 
the verb should agree with the one nearest it. 

Example. You or I am mistaken. 

LESSON VIII. 
SHALL AND WILL 

86. Future Tense. The future tense is indicated by «/laW 
and wUl. Shall is the usual future form and is used in most 
cases. 
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37. Simple Futurity. When it is desired merely to an- 
nounce a future action or expectation, without any promise 
or obligation on the part of any one, we use the word shall 
in the first person and will in the second and third persons. 

Example. I shaU go. You wiU go. He mU go. 

This rule applies to all cases beyond the control of the speaker or writer: 

38. Promise or Determinatioa When it is desired to ex- 
press a promise or determination to perform some act, either 
by the speaker or another person, we use the word will in 
the first person and shall in the second and third persons. 

Example. I will go. You shaU go. He shall go. 
In this instance the speaker is presumed to control the situation and 
be able to fulfill his promise or cause others to perform the act specified. 

39. Questions. In asking questions use shall invariably 
in the first person, and shall or will in the second and third 
persons, according as the answer to this question requires 
shall or will^ so that the answer will correspond with the 
question. If the question implies an expectation onlyj use 
shallf but if the question is intended to elicit a promise or 
determination, use will. 

Example. How shall I send the books? First person. Shall you 
meet us at the train? I shall, — simple futurity. Will you meet us at the 
train? I will, — a promise. 

40. Should and Would. With few exceptions should and 
would follow the same rules as shall and will. Should is 
sometimes used in the sense of oughts or obligation. Would 
is used to express a wish, or willingness. 

Example. I should be glad to see you. We would assist you if we 
could. 

LESSON IX.- 

SYNONYMS— WORD STUDY 

41. Tautology. This consists of repetition, and may be 
either of words or meaning. In correspondence as well as 
documents of every kind, tautology should be avoided, since 
it mars the symmetry of expression and may weaken the 
strength and force of language. In order to avoid tautology 
of words, a vocabulary must be possessed by the writer, 
sufftciently extensive to include equivalent words, which can 
be used as substitutes. Thus instead of saying: **If you will 
give me a little time to think, I think I can think of his 
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name," it would be better to say, **If you will give me a 
little time to reflect, I think I can recall his name." 

42. Synonyms. A synonym is a word of different spell- 
ing, but meaning the same as some other word in the 
language. 

Example. Forbid and prohibit. 

43. Antonyms. Antonyms are words which have ex- 
actly opposite meaning*. They are contra-terms. 

Example. Friend and foe. 

44. Words of Similar Meaning. The following words are 
considered synonyms, and yet many of them express slightly 
different shades of meaning. They should be studied care- 
fully and used with discrimination in speaking and writing. 

WORD STUDY 

Abandon, desert Abandon means to leave, quit or for- 
sake either persons or things; desert means to leave, quit 
or forsake a cause or persons only. 

Accept, receive. Accept means to admit of agree, receive 
and promise to pay, while receive means to take or get. One 
may receive a thing and refuse to accept it. 

Active, busy. Active implies lively, quick, nimble, while 
busy signifies occupied, diligent, industrious. A busy man 
may not be active. 

Acknowledge, confess. Acknowledge is to admit or own; 
confess is to admit a fault or debt. 

Add, annex. Add implies to increase or combine; annex 
signifies to attach, to affix, to append. 

Affect, influence. Affect means to act upon or change 
perhaps temporarily, while influence suggests a permanent 
change. 

After, behind. After expresses later time, also pursuit, 
while behind signifies place. 

Amusement, recreation. Light and trifling entertainment 
is amusement, while recreation means rest, refreshment and 
diversion from ones regular work or employment. 

Asking, begging. To ask is to request or demand, while 
to beg is to strongly request, beseech or implore. 
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BYNONYMS— WORD STUDY 18 

Banish, expel. States or governments can banish, while 
anyone in authority may expel or reject, usually under cir- 
cumstances of disgrace. 

Beautiful, handsome. Beautiful means pleasing to the 
sight or mind; handsome implies beauty on a large scale, 
harmony, or a more substantial form of beauty. 

Become, grow. Become implies any change, while grow 
signifies an increase. 

Beginning, source. The source may be conditions prior 
to the beginning. As wrongs may ante-date a revolution, 
or disease a sickness. 

LESSON X. 

SYNONYMS— WORD STUDY (OouTnnJBD) 

45. Call, summon. Call signifies to convoke or request, 
while summon implies more of a command or a call under 
authority. 

Character, reputatioa Character is what a man really 
is. Reputation is what the public thinks he is. The two 
may be very different. 

Contains, holds. To contain is to include, enclose or 
confine, while holds signifies the capacity to retain. Thus, 
a cask may contain five gallons, but it may be capable of 
holding thirty gallons. 

Continual, continuous. Continual signifies discontinuance 
and renewal, while continuous implies uninterrupted contin- 
uation. 

Claim, demand- A person may have a claim against the 
railroad company and never demand settlement. Claim 
also signifies to assert or maintain, while demand signifies 
a request coupled with authority. 

Clog, hinder. Clog means to load or choke up so as to 
impede or hamper, while hinder signifies to prevent forward 
movement. 

Consume, destroy. The farmer's crops may be consumed 
by fire or destroyed by hail. To consume is to annihilate, 
or use up, while destroy may mean only to demolish. 
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Comprehend, understand. One may understand a state- 
ment and yet not comprehend its full meaning or significance. 
Comprehend signifies to grasp with a full understanding of 
all phases of a problem, while understand signifies to learn, 
to hear or to have knowledge of. 

Cost, expense. The first outlay for a thing purchased is 
its cost, while subsequent outlays for keeping or caring 
for the article would be an expense. Cost indicates an 
investment. Expense Indicates an outlay for repairs or 
maintenance. 

Courage, bravery. Courage signifies many dangers bravely 
encountered. Courage is a trait of character. Bravery 
refers to a single act or exhibition of courage. 

Courteous, polite. One who is obliging or affable in 
manner is courteous. One who observes the proper rules of 
decorum may be said to be polite. 

Custom, habit Custom relates to many persons, while 
nabit applies to individuals. 

LESSON XI. 

SYNONYMS— WORD STUDY (Continubd) 

46. Decided, decisive. Decided means determined, clear, 
positive. Decisive means final, conclusive, positive. 

Deficient, defective. Deficient implies lacking or not 
sufficient (usually applied to persons). Defective signifies a 
part, faulty or incomplete. 

Delightful, delicious. Mental and physical pleasures are 
referred to as delightful, while delicious relates to physical 
pleasures, esi)ecially that of the taste. 

Deny, contradict. To deny is to declare untrue or to 
with-hold, while contradict signifies to assert the contrary as 
being true. 

Detect, discover. Detect signifies to find out, lay bare, 
expose. Discover means to make a fact visible, to show. 

Dexterity, skill Dexterity relates chiefly to physical 
quickness and agility, while skill usually includes mental 
training together with physical ability. 
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Die, perish. A person may die a natural death or perish 
by shipwreck or other accident. 

Difference, unlike. Difference implies separation into 
classes. Unlike implies a dissimilarity of things in the 
same class. 

Difficult, hard. Difficult implies mental and physical 
effort. Hard is usually applied to those things that are 
stern, cruel and laborious. 

Dispute, quarrel A dispute niay be a controversy of a 
friendly nature, while a quarrel indicates a dispute of a 
violent nature. 

Distinguish, discriminate. Distinguish is usually applied 
to broad differences. Discriminate to minute differences. 

Donation, present A gift to charity or some institution 
is called a donation^ while a gift to a friend as a token of 
regard is called a present. 

Effects, results. Effects are more immediate and tempo- 
rary consequences, while results are more remote and 
'iermanent. 

Effective, efficient We speak of things inanimate as 
effective and of persons as efficient. 

Enou^ sufficient Enough signifies all one desires. 
Sufficient refers to all one needs. A sick person may have 
enough nourishment or all he desires, but not sufficient for 
the needs of the body. 

Enterprise, adventure. Enterprise signifies a bold and 
vigorous attempt to accomplish something safely within 
reason. Adventure is used when the attempt goes beyond 
reason and becomes a hazard, such as a speculator or 
explorer. 

Elntire, whole. Entire refers to a thing as undivided. 
Whole refers to a thing as made up of parts none of which 
are wanting. 

Error, mistake. Error is used to express wrong doing 
together with blame, while mistake may be an innocent 
error free from blame. 

Exceed, excel. Exceed is applied to physical qualities; 
eLXcel to mental or inherent qualities. 

Expect, anticipate. Expect means to wait for, to think, 
believe, while anticipate means to foresee and prepare for. 
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LESSON XIL 

SYNONYMS^WORD STUDY (Continued) 

47. Farther, furtKer. Farther relates to distance, and 
further implies a continuation of something, such as a 
further explanation. 

Forbid, prohibit Forbid means to command against and 
is applied to individuals. Prohibit signifies to command 
against officially, as cities, states or laws. 

Fruitless, useless. Fruitless means that which fails to 
result successfully. Useless signifies an effort not calculated 
for success. 

Genuine, authentic. Genuine means real and pure, not 
spurious. Authentic means reliable or truthful information. 

Graceful, elegant Graceful relates to the natural quality 
in action or speech, while elegant refers to a cultivated or 
acquired quality, as an elegant home. 

Guide, direct To guide is to lead or conduct, while to 
direct means to point the way. 

Hurt, injure. Use hurt when writing of a wound, bruise, 
harm or damage to the person or feelings, and injure when 
a permanent damage to health or property is to be expressed. 

Healthy, healthful Healthy signifies having health, as a 
healthy child. Healthful refers to that which is conducive 
to health, as a healthful climate. 

Idle, hzy. Idle implies doing nothing. Lazy indicates 
desiring to do nothing. A person may be idle and yet not 
lazy, but a lazy person is frequently idle. 

Illustrious, famous. Illustrious indicates fame of a high 
and lofty character, while famous means well-known. 

Imitate, copy. Imitate implies taking a general likeness. 
Copy means taking an exact likeness. 

Instructed, taught Instruct is usually applied to theory 
and taught, to practice. Thus, we may instruct a boy in the 
use of tools, but he must be taught by handling them. 

Insist, persist Insist means to urge or press a request. 
Persist means to continue. 
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SYNONYMS— WORD STUDY 17 

Lasting, durable. Lasting refers to continuous effects. 
Durable refers to material substances. Thus we say, a 
lasting impression, and a durable pair of shoes. 

Learn, teach. Learn means to acquire knowledge; teach 
to impart it. You can teach a boy, but he must do the 
learning himself. 

Let, leave. Let signifies to permit or to allow. Leave 
means to desert or abandon. 

Misfortune, calamity. A single individual may meet with 
a misfortune, while the public may suffer a calamity. 

Negligent, neglectful Negligent refers to conduct regard- 
ing things. Neglectful applies to conduct towards other 
persons. 

New, novel A thing which is fresh and modem is new. 
If it is both modem and strange or peculiar, it is novel. 

Noted, notorious. Noted means well-known or celebrated. 
Notorious means well-known, but in an unfavorable sense. 

Observe, watch. Observe means to notice with care, to 
obey. Watch means to keep in view and to care. 

Only, alone. Only means no more, while alone means 
without others. 

Order, command. Order implies a direction from a source 
of minor authority, while command implies higher authority. 

LESSON xin. 

SYNONYMS— WORD STUDY (Continued) 

48. Pierce, Penetrate. Pierce signifies to enter abruptly. 
Penetrate to enter or pass slowly. 

Poverty, indigence. Indigence is a very low degree of 
poverty and is only a step above pauperism. 

Prominent, eminent A person is prominent who stands 
out conspicuously in the public eye. He is eminent only 
when he is distinguished for his high character or learning. 

Practical, practicable. Practical means useful. Prac- 
ticable means possible with the means at hand. The mill 
may be a very practical enterprise, but it is not practicable 
for us to build it now as we have not the means. 
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Propose, purpose. Propose is what we offer to others. 
Purpose is what we have resolved in our own mind to do. 

Puzzle, perplex. To puzzle is to confuse the intellect. To 
perplex is to confuse the intellect and feelings. 

Raise, increase. Raise implies to collect, to grow, or to 
erect. • Increase implies to make greater, to add to. 

Rend, tear. Bend applies to a voluntary act. Tear is 
used in speaking of accidents. 

Reprove, reprimand. We reprove our equals, as one may 
reprove a friend. Our superiors reprimand us, as a teacher 
reprimands a pupil. 

Salary, wages. Salary applies to compensation received 
at longer intervals, while wages is usually applied to a 
recompense received by the week or day. 

Shun, avoid. To shun is to keep clear of a person, while 
avoid indicates keeping clear of a person, place or thing. 

Silly, foolish. Silly means, a weak intellect, while foolish 
imphes abuse of intellect in speech or actions. . 

Stupid, duIL Stupid implies want of intellect. Dull 
means slow to learn, sluggish. 

Subdue, subjugate. Subdue is to render submissive. 
Subjugate is applied to nations only and means to conquer 
and hold under control. 

Succeed, follow. Succeed implies to take the place of, 
or to come after. Follow is to pursue or to copy after. 

Think, believe. To think is to form an opinion, while 
believe implies faith and expresses a stronger conviction. 

Tolerate, allow. Tolerate means to permit something 
which is unpleasant or undesirable. Allow means to permit 
an act which may or may not be desirable. 

Usage, custom. Usage implies a long continued custom, 
while custom is something often repeated and by many 
persons. 

Utility, usefulness. Utility means something which can 
be used or put to practical purposes. Usefulness relates to 
a quality of being applied to the needs of man. 
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Vacant, empty. Vacant suggests the idea of having 
been filled or to be filled or occupied, while empty indicates 
containing nothing. 

Vanquished, conquered. Vanquish is to overcome a per- 
sonal enemy. Cionquer signifies to overcome any series of 
conflicts. 

World, earth. World means the earth with its inhabitants, 
while earth signifies simply the material globe in comparison 
with other planets. 

LESSON XIV. 
HOMOPHONES— WORD STUDY 

49. Homonyms are words having the same sounds but 
differing from each other in meaning. 

Example. Bear, to carry; and bear, an animal. 

50. Homophones are words having the same sounds but 
differing in meaning and usually in spelling. 

Example. Feat, a performance; and feet, portions of the body. 

Since nearly all systems of shorthand consist of writing 
words by sound, this subject is of special importance to 
stenographers. In the following word studies we have 
included many words, not strictly homophones but having 
similar sounds, since it is important that the stenographer 
should master all of these and be able to discriminate in 
their use when transcribing dictated matter. 

WORD STUDY 

51. Accept V. Receive when offered; agree to. 
Except V. To exclude, omit or reject. 

Access. 71. Admission to a place or person. 
Excess, n. Surplus. 

Accede, v. To yield, or agree to. 
Exceed, v. To surpass. 

Accomplish, v. To perform, fulfill. 
Accomplice, n. An associate in crime. 

Adapt t;. Make suitable; adjust, or accommodate. 
Adopt V. To receive as one's own, what is anothers. 
Adept n. One who is well skilled, or proficient. 
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Advice, n. Information, counsel, opinion as to conduct. 
Advise, v. To notify; consult. 

Affect V. To act upon; change, or make a pretense of. 

Effect V. To accomplish or bring about. 

Effects, n. Goods, chattels and all movable property. 

Air. n. The atmosphere. 

Heir. n. One who inherits an estate. 

AIL a. The whole; total. 

AwL n. A shoemaker's tool for making holes. 

Allude. V. To refer to in an indirect way. 

Allusion, n. An indirect reference. 

Elude. V, To escape, as from pursuers. 

Elusion, n. An escape. 

lUude. V. To deceive or delude. 

Illusion. 71. A deceptive impression; unreal. 

Apprise, v. To give notice, or inform. 
Appraise, v. To affix a value or price. 

Arc. 71. A segment of a circle; an electric light. 
Ark. n. A ship or house-boat. 
Arch. 71. A curved structure. 

Assent v. To give consent to; concur. 
Ascent v. Act, or way, of ascending. 

Assistants, n. Those who help, or attend. 
Assistance n. Aid, help. 

LESSON XV. 
HOMOPHONES— WORD STUDY (Coirrnrura)) 

52. BaiL n. Security given for a prisoner's appearance 

at trial. 
Bale. 71. A bundle of goods. 

Bare. v. Uncovered; unfurnished; simple. 
Bear. n. An animal. 

Ballet. 71. (pronounced bal'la) A theatrical dance. 
Ballot 71. A written or printed vote. 

Base. 71. Low in place, value or principle. 
Bass. 71. Low or grave part in music. 

Bawl. V. Cry loudly, shout. 

Ball. 71. A spherical body, as a bullet or globe. 
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Beat. V. To strike or dash with force. 
Beet n. A well known vegetable. 

Beau. n. An escort of a lady. 

Bow. n. A bent piece of wood used for shooting arrows. 
A knot of ribbon. 

Beside, prep. By the side of. 
Besides, prep. In addition to; also. 

Besought. V. Past tense of beseech, to plead. 
Besot. V. Made sottish or stupid with liquor. 

Beer. n. A beverage. 

Bier. n. A frame for carrying the dead. 

Brake, n. A contrivance for stopping or retarding the 

motion of wheels. 
Break, v. To rupture by force; go to pieces. 

Bread, n. Food made from flour. 

Bred. v. To bring up, educate and foster. 

Burrow, n. A hole dug in the ground, usually by an 

animal. 
Borough, n. An incorporated town. 
Burro, n. A small mountain mule. 

LESSON XVI. 

HOMOPHONES— WORD STUDY (Contihubd) 

58. Caddie, n. A small boy who runs errands. 
Caddy, n. A small box of tea or tobacco. 

Calendar, n. An almanac. A list of cases for trial. 
Calender, n. A press for smoothing cloth or paper. 

Cannon, n. A large gun. 

Canon, n. A law of the church; a saint. 

Canon, n. (Pronounced kan'-yon) A deep gorge. 

Canvas, n. Coarse cloth used for sails. 
Canvass, v. To solicit votes, or orders. 

Capital, n. The head, or chief city. Money invested in 

business. 
Capitol, n. Building in which congress or the legislature 

meets. 
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Captor, n. One who takes. 

Capture, v. To take. n. The thing taken. 

Ceil. V. To overlay the inner roof of a room. 
Seal. 71. An engraved stamp. A sea animal. 

Cellar, n. A room underground. 
Seller, n. A salesman. One who sells. 

Censer, n. A pan in which incense is burned. 
Censor, n. One who supervises printed matter. 
Censure, n. Reproof. Unfavorable judgment. 

Cession, v. To yield up, as the conveyance of land. 
Session, n. A term or sitting of a court or legislative 
body. 

Choir, n. A chorus of singers. 

Quire. 7i, Twenty -four sheets of paper. 

Cite. V. To name, call or quote, as to cite references. 

Site. 71. A situation or location. 

Sight 71. The faculty which enables one to see. 

LESSON XVII. 

HOMOPHONES— WORD STUDY (OoNTrauBD) 

54 Close. V. To shut up. a. Unventilated, narrow. 
Clothes. 71. Articles of wearing apparel. 

Complement, n. A full number, as a full complement of 

clerks. 
Compliment, n. An expression of regard, flattery. 

Confer, v. To consult with. To give or bestow. 

Confirm, v. To strengthen or establish. 

Conform, v. To make alike; to be of the same form. 

Confidently, a. Trusting firmly; positive, liold. 
Confidentially, a. Given or told in confidence. 
Confidants, n. Those who are entrusted with secrets. 
Confidence, n. Firm belief or trust. 

Coated, v. Covered with a coat or layer. 
Quoted. V. To name a price. To repeat. 

Counsel, n. Advise. Also one who gives advice. 
CaunciL 71. An assembly for consultation or the passing 
of laws. 
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Consul n. A government agent in a foreign port. 
ConsoL n. English government securities, bonds, etc. 

Correspondents, n. Those who write letters. 
Correspondence, n. Letters. 

Course, n. Way, direction; conduct; part of a meal. 
Coarse, a. Not fine. 

Current a. Now passing, w. A stream of water, electricity, ^. 
Currant n, A small berry. 

Cymbal n. A musical disc used in connection with 

a drum. 
Symbol n. Something which represents an idea or an 

object. 

LESSON XVIII. 

HOMOPHONES— WORD STUDY (Contikubd) • 

55. Dear. n. One beloved, a. Costly. 
Deer. n. A quadruped. 

Decent a. Modest; becoming. 
Descent n. Motion downward; slope; lineage. 
Dissent v. To think differently, or hold a different 
opinion. 

Deference, n. Regard or respect. 
Difference, n. A distinguishing mark. 

Demean, v. To act; conduct. 

Demesne, n. Landed estate, same as domain. 

Deprecate, v. To regret deeply. 

Depreciate, v. To lower the worth of or under- value. 

Device, n. Design, emblem, or contrivance. 
Devise, v. To give by will; to contrive or scheme. 

Disburse, v. To pay out, as money. 
Disperse, v. To scatter. 

Disease, n. A derangement of the bodily.system. 
Decease, v. To die. 

Discomfit v. To defeat, rout or confuse. 

Discomfort n. Want of comfort, v. Deprive of comfort. 

Dime. n. A tenth part of a dollar. 
DieuL n. A Latin word meaning day. 
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Elicit V. To draw out. 

Illicit a; Illegal, or contrary to law. 

Eligible, a. Properly qualified; worthy. 
Legible, a. That which can be read. 

Eminent a. High in authority or ability. 
Imminent a. Near at hand; threatening; impending. 

Emigrate, v. To move out of a country. 

Immigrate, t;. To move into a country for residence. 

Emigrant n. One who moves out of his country. 
Immigrant n. One who moves into a country to remain. 

Execute, v. To perform; sign; put to death by law. 
Execrate, v. To curse; to detest. 

Exercise, v. The act of practicing, n. 'A lesson. 
Exorcise, v. To drive away evil spirits. 

Extent 71. Size, space, proiwrtion. 
Extant a. Still existing. 

LESSON XIX. 

HOMOPHONES-^WORD STUDY (Continued) 

56. False, a. That which is untrue. 
Faults, n. Objectionable qualities. 

Fate. n. Destiny; appointed lot. 
Fete. n. A festival or holiday. 

Feat n. A deed of strength, skill or courage. 
Feet n. Plural of foot. 

Four. n. Two and two. 

Fore. a. Coming first; at the front. 

Grate, n. A framework of bars. t;. To make a harsh sound. 
Great a. Not small. Superior. Of high lank. 

Gild. V. To Qpver with gold. 

Guild, n. An ancient trade organization. 

Hale, a. Hearty, well. 
HaiL n. Frozen rain. 

Hole. n. An opening. 
Whole, a. Entire, complete. 
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Impassable, a. Not capable of being passed. 
Impassible, a. Without passion or feeling. 

Indict, t;. To charge with a crime; accuse. 
Indite, t;. To dictate or write. 

Ingenious, a. Skillful in inventing. 

Ingenuous, a. Open, frank, free from deception. 

Interest n. Money paid for the use of money. Special 

attention. 
Interests, n. Property or shares in various enterprises. 

Instance, n. Example; a case in point. 
Instants, n. Brief periods of time. 

Kill t;. To destroy life. 

Kiln. n. An oven for drying wood. 

Knave, n. A rogue. 

Naive, n. Artless; free from pretense. 

Knight n. An ancient military title. 
Night, n. Between sunset and sunrise. 

LESSON XX. 

HOMOPHONES— WORD STUDY (Continued) 

57. Lax. a. Slack, loose. 

Lacks, t;. Wanting; deficient in some respect. 

Lean. a. Not fat. 

Lien. n. A claim upon the property of anothei« 

Lessen, t;. To make smaller. 
Lesson, n. An exercise. 

Lie. n. An untruth, t;. To recline. 
Lye. n. A solution of an alkali. 

Lose. t;. To suffer loss. 
Loose, a. Not compact; slack. 

Mail. n. Letters conveyed by the postal service. An 

armor. 
Male. n. Masculine. 

Mantel, n. A shelf over a fireplace. 
Mantle, n. A cloak or robe. 
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Main. a. Chief, or principal part. n. A pipe. 
Mane. n. Long hair on the neck of animals. 
Maine, n. The name of a state. 

Maize, n. Indian com. 

Maze. n. Full of intricate windings. 

Mean. a. Middle point in value or degree. Base, common. 
Mien. n. Appearance, bearing. 

Meat n. Flesh of an animal used as food. 
Meet t;. To encounter, or come face to face. 

Medal, n. A coin bearing some device. 
Meddle, v. To interfere. 

Minor, a. Inferior, unimportant. 
Miner, n. One who works in a mine. 

New. a. Not old; recent. • 
Knew. V. Past tense of know. 

LESSON XXI. 

HOMOPHONES— WORD STUDY (Ck)2minjBD) 

58. OflFal. n. Refuse, rubbish. 
Awfiil. a. Grand; terrible. 

Ore. 71. The native form of metals. 

Oar. n. A pole with a flat end for rowing boats. 

Ought. V. To be under obligation. 
Aught n. Anything; something. 

Pair. n. Two things belonging together. 

Pear. n. A kind of fruit. 

Pare. v. To skin off a covering. 

Pail. n. A bucket. 

Pale. a. Not ruddy in color, n. An inclosure. 

Pane. n. A section of glass. 
Pain. n. Suffering, anxiety, grief. 

Patients, n' Persons under medical treatment. 
Patience, n. The quality of endurance. 

Parol, a. By word of mouth, n. An unsealed instrument 

Parole, n. A passport. 

Payroll n. A list of wages to be paid. 
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PeaL n. A loud sound. 

PccL t;. To tear off the covering. 

Pervade, v. To go through or penetrate. 
Purveyed, v. Provided with necessaries. 

Petition, n. A prayer; request. 
Partition, n. A division wall. 

Penitents, n. Those who are repentant or sorry. 
Penitence, n. State of being sorry for sin: repentant. 

PedaL n. A lever- moved by the feet. 
Peddle, v. To sell goods by traveling about. 

Pier. 71. A breakwater where vessels may tie up. 

Peer. n. A member of the House of Lords. An equal. 

Plain, a. Simple, unadorned. 

Plane, a. Level, n. A carpenter's tool. 

LESSON XXII. 

HOMOPHONES— WORD STUDY (Continued) 

59. Plum. n. A fruit. 

Plumb, a. Perpendicular, n. A ball of lead attached to a 
string. 

Possession, n. Ownership. 
Position. 71. A place; attitude. 

Populous, a. Densely inhabited. 
Populace, n. The common people. 

Presents, n. Articles given out of love or regard. 
Presence, n. A personality; one who is superior. 

Proscribe, v. To outlaw, or banish. 
Prescribe, v. To lay down a direction. 

Prosecute, v. To continue; pursue. 
Persecute, v. To harass, annoy and pursue. 

Rains, n. Downpours of water from the clouds. 

Reins, n. Straps for guiding a horse. 

Reigns, n. The government by a king or ruler. 

Raise, v. To bring up, or cause to rist. 
Raze. V. To cut down; destro:> . 
Rays. n. Lines of light or heat. 
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Read. v. Studied; perused. 
Red, 71. The color of blood. 

Reality, n. Actual, genuine, true. 
Realty, n. Beal estate. 

Reproof, n. Rebuke, censure. 
Reprove, v. To rebuke or censure. 

Respectfully, a. With respect or civility. 
Respectively, a. Relating to a particular thing. 

Right, a. Not wrong; true. 

Bite. n. A ceremony. 

Write. V. To make letters with a pen. 

Wright n. A maker; mechanic. 

Roe. n. A species of deer. 

Row. V. To move a boat by means of oars. n. A successioi^ 
of objects, as a row of houses. 

Road. n. A passage way or highway. 
Rowed. V. Moved by an oar. 
Rode. V. Past tense of ride. 

LESSON XXIII. 

HOMOPHONES— WORD STUDY (OoNTnnjBD^ 

60. Sold. V. Past tense of sell. 

Soled. V. Furnished with a sole. 

Souled. a. Relating to the soul; feelings; desire. 

Specie, n. Gold and silver coin. 

Species, n. Animals and plants of a distinct kind. 

Specious, a Plausible; that looks well on the face. 

Statue, n. An image in marble or bronze. 
Statute, n. A law of the state. 
Stature, n. Height. 
Statuary, n. A collection of statues. 

Stationary, a. Not movable; fixed. 

Stationery, n. Paper, pens, ink and blank books. 

Stalk, n. The stem of a plant, v. To walk with strides. 
StocL n. Shares in a corporation. Goods. 

Staid, a. Steady; sober. 

Stayed, v. Past tense of stay. Propped. 
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SteeL n. A kind of metal. 
Steal. V. To take by theft. 

Strait n. A narrow strip of water joining two larger 

bodies. 
Straight a. Not crooked; upright. 

Suit n. An action at law. 

Suite, n. (pronounced sweet) A train of attendants; a set 
of rooms. 

Sum. n. The aggregate or total. 

Some. a. An indefinite number or quantity. 

Tail n. An ai^pendage. 
Talc n. A narrative or story. 

Tare. n. The weight of a package in which goods are 

shipped. 
Tear. v. To draw asunder. 

Team. n. A number of animals moving together. 
Teem. v. To bring forth; numerous; swarming. 

Therefore, adv. For that reason; a cause. 
Therefor, a. For that thing. 

LESSON XXIV. 

HOMOPHONES— WORD STUDY (Continued) 

61. Through, prep. From end to end. 
Threw, v. Past tense of throw. 

Throw. V. To cast away, hurl. 
Throe, n. Suffering, agony. 

Tier. n. Rank; one of several rows. 
Tear. n. A drop of fluid from the eyes. 

To. prep. In the direction of. 

Two. n. One and one. 

Too. adv. More than enough. 

Tracts, n. Districts of land; leaflets. 

Tracks, n. Footprints. 

Treatise, n. A written composition or essay. 

Treaties, n. Written agreements between nations. 

Very. a. True, real; in a great degree. 

Vary. v. To modify or make different. 
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Ware. n. Merchandise, goods. 

Wear. t;. To cajry, as clothes; to consume by use. 

Wait. 17. To remain; postpone action. 
Weight 71. Burden, pressure, heaviness. 

Wander, v. To stroll aimlessly about. 

Wonder, v. To be amazed, n. A strange thing. 

Wave. n. A ridge of water. 
Waive, v. To relinquish a right. 

Waver, v. To move to and fro; be unsteady. 
Waiver, n. Act of waiving or giving up. 

Weijh. t;. To measure gravity of an article. 

Weighed, v. Past tense of weigh. 

Wade. V. To walk through water, or other soft substance. 

Wrapped, v. C!overed with any loose or outer garment. 
Rapped, v. Knocked with shnxp blows. 
Rapt a. Raised to rapture. 

LESSON XXV. 

CAPITAL LETTERS 

62. Use. Capital letters should be used only when there 
is a rule authorizing their use. When in doubt a small 
letter should be preferred. 

63. Rules. The following rules embrace all practical 
uses of capital letters. 

1. A capital letter should be used at the beginning of 
every sentence. 

2. Every line of poetry should begin with a capital 
letter. 

8. Capitalize every proper name, whether of person, 
place or thing. 

Example. John, Ohio River, Mount Hood. 

4. Adjectives derived from proper nouns should begin 

with capitals. 

Example. American, Episcopal, Republican. 

5. Titles of honor, or office should begin with capitals. 
Example. Hon., Gen., Dr., D. D., Mr., Miss. 

6. Capitalize all names referring to the deity. 
Example. God, Jehova, Eternal Spirit. 
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7. In titles of books, magazines, newspapers, chapters 
and important documents, capitalize the principal words. 

Example. Goodrich's History of the United States. The New 
York World. 

8. The pronoun I and the interjection should always 
be capitalized, and the interjection Oh should be capitalized 
only when it is at the beginning of a sentence or expression. 

Note. There is a difference in the use of and Oh. is used only 
in a prayer or petition and should immediately precede the name of the 
person or object petitioned. It is always capitalized. Oh is an exclama- 
tion, used to express sudden emotion or shock, may occur in the middle 
of a sentence and is only capitalized when it begins the expression. 

9. The names of days of the week and months of the 
year should always be capitalized. Do not capitalize the 
names of the seasons. 

Example. Monday, July, autumn, spring. 

10. The first word of every direct quotation should 
begin with a capital, unless the quotation is introduced 
by a conjunction. 

Example. Bacon says, "Reading maketh a full man." 
It should not begin with a capital if introduced by a 
conjunction. 

Example. Bacon says that ''reading maketh a full man." 

11. The names of things personified should begin with 
capital letters. 

Example. He arose and addressed the Ohair. 

12. The first word after an introductory word or clause 
should be capitalized. 

Example. Resolved: That we proceed to consider the previous 
question. The verdict was this: Guilty, $1000 fine. 

13. The words North, South, East and West, should 
be capitalized when they refer to a locality. When they 
express direction only, they should begin with small letters. 

Example. The East is a manufacturing section. Iowa is west of 
Illinois. 

14. Words intended for especial emphasis are some- 
times capitalized instead of writing the entire word in italics 
or capitals. 

Example. We owe our liberty to Education. 

15. Names of epochs in history, and important events 
should be capitalized. 

Example. The Battle of Waterloo. The Middle Ages. 

16. Each item enumerating goods or property, as in a 
bill or inventory, should begin with a capital letter- 
Example. Beef, Flour, ^ork, Office fixtures. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

PUNCTUATION 

64 Definition. Punctuation is the art of dividing 
written or printed discourse into sentences or parts of 
sentences, by means of certain marks called points, for the 
purpose of bringing out as clearly as i>ossible the author's 
meaning. 

Ciorrect punctuation is governed by grammatical analysis. 
To use the points correctly in all cases, one must understand 
the relationship of different parts of the sentence to each 
other. This is esx>ecially true in regard to the use of the 
comma, colon and semi-colon. 

65. Marks Used. The punctuation marks in common 
use are the period (.), comma (,), semi-colon (;), colon (:), 
interrogation point (?), exclamation point (!), dash ( — ), 
parenthesis ( ), hyphen (-), apostrophe (')> and quotation 
marks (•• '% 

66. Period. (.) 1. A period is placed at the end of 
every sentence which is not a question or an exclamation. 

Example. Solomon was a wise man, 

2. A period should follow all abbreviations, or when- 
ever a part of a word stands for an entire word. 

Example. Mr. Ghas. R. Davis. 

The abbreviating period supersedes no point except 
itself; that is, when a word, written in full, requires a 
punctuation mark after it, the same punctuation mark should 
be used after the word when it is abbreviated, except in 
case of the period, when one period will answer both 
purposes. 

3. A period is used to separate whole numbers and 
decimals, and after Roman numerals and enumerating figures 
and letters. 

Example. $45.30; Charles V. A. II. 

67. Comma. (,) 1. A comma is used to separate words 
and phrases, which are closely connected, for the purpose 
of emphasis or better expression. 

Example. Tell me, John, what have yoU found. 
2. Words repeated for the sake of emphasis, or words 
in a series, should be separated by a comma, except when 
they are joined by the word and. 

Example. Write me a long, long letter. Days, months and years 
shall pass away. 
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8. When a verb is omitted in order to avoid repetition, 
its place is indicated by a comma. 

Example. Worth makes the man; want of it, the fellow. 

4. When words are used in pairs, a comma should be 
placed after each pair. 

Example. Rich and poor, high and low, good and bad, gave 
testimony to his worth. 

5. A direct quotation should be preceded by a comma. 
Example. He said, "Honesty is the best policy.*' 

6. Words and phrases used parenthetically should be 
set off by commas. 

Example. We shall, therefore, deliver the goods. Webster, the 
orator and statesman, was a native of New England. 

The words most conmionly used parenthetically are: 
then, too, now, therefore, however, consequently, accord- 
ingly and finally. The most common parenthetic phrases 
are: of course, to be sure, after all, in short. 

7. Words used independently should be set off by 
commas. 

Example. Well, John what do you say. My friend, loan me a 
dollar. 

8. When words or phrases imply contrast, a comma 
is placed between them. 

Example. He is poor, but honest. 

LESSON XXVII. 

PUNCTUATION— (CoNTnraBD) 

68. Semi-colon. (;) 1. A semi-colon is used to separate 
the parts of a sentence when these parts are less closely 
connected than those separated by commas. 

Example. Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull. 

2. It is used before aa, namely, to-wit, viz., when these 
words are used to introduce an illustration. 

Example. A noun is a name; as, John. 

3. To separate the parts of a compound sentence 
when no conjunction is used. 

Example. Everything has its time to flourish; everything grows old; 
everything passes away. 

4. A general term used in apposition with particular 
terms should be separated from them by a semi-colon. 

Example. There are three kinds of sti^et cars; horse, cable and 
electric. 
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69. Colon. (:) 1. A colon is used after words that 
promise a series or statement, that is, after such expressions 
as, thiSf th^^scj asfollows^ the following^ when introducing a 
statement. 

Example. The penalty is this: Tea dollars fine. 

2. A colon is used after a formal address that begins 
a discourse, as the salutation of a letter. 

Example. Gentlemen: I am in receipt of yours of the 10th. 

3. A colon is used before a direct quotation. 
Example. Pope made this remark: "There never was any party in 

which the most ignorant were not the most violent.*' 

If, however, the quotation is short, a comma may be 
used. 

4. A colon is used to separate hours from minutes in 
expressing time in figures. 

Example. 8)30 A. M. 2:45 P. M. 

LESSON XXVIII. 

PUNCTUATION^(CoNTiNUBD) 

70. Interrogation Point. (?) 1. The interrogation point 
should follow every question. 

Example. What is your name? 

When several interrogatives are included in one sentence, 
each requiring a distinct and separate answer, each should 
be followed by the interrogation point; as, Of what does the 
solution consist? Where should it be placed? How 
punctuated? If one answer will cover all the questions then 
one mark will be sufScient; as, Was he innocent or guilty? 
Did you meet the president, vice-president or secretary? 

2. The interrogation point is sometimes inserted in 
curves (?) for the purpose of indicating doubt. 

Example. We were rudely treated by the gentleman (?) who stood 
at the door. 

71 . Exclamation Point. (!) The exclamation point should 
be placed after every word, phrase or sentence expressing 
strong or sudden emotion. 

Example. Oh! Pshaw I How it snows I 

The student should note the difference between and 
Oh. The former is not an exclamation, but is used to add 
impressiveness to an invocation, immediately precedes the 
object or person addressed and is always capitalized. OA, is 
an exclamation and has the exclamation point after it. 
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72. Dash. ( — ) 1. The dash is used to mark some 
kind of a break or interruption in the sense. 
Example. I have — only poverty and rags. 

2. The dash is used to denote the omission of letters, 

figures or words. 

Example. Mr.B— . 1914—5. There goes—. 

78. Hyphen. (-) 1. The hyphen is used between the 
component parts of such compound words as have not by 
usage become single words. 

Example. Vice-president; mother- in-la^. 

2. The hyphen is used to divide words into syllables, 
and at the end of a line when a part of the word is carried 
to the line below. 

Example. Re-creation; re-mark. 

74. Parenthesis. ( ) The marks of parenthesis are used 
to include something of an explanatory character, or which 
has no necessary connection with the sentence. 

Example. His claim is (he admits) illegal. 

75. Apostrophe. (') The apostrophe is used to denote 
the omission of a letter or letters in a word, or of figures 
from a number; or denote the possessive case. 

Example. 1*11 for I will; o'er for over; *15 for 1915; Anna's book. 

76. Quotation Marks. (** '0 1. Quotation marks are used 
to indicate the exact language of another person. 

Example. The President said: ''I thank you for the honor.*' 

A quotation within a quotation should be enclosed with 
single quotation marks; as, he said: **I seem to see the 
*golden age' beginning again.'* 

2. Quotation marks are used to enclose the names of 
books, magazines, papers, ships, engines and the like when 
such names are not written in capitals or italics. 

Example. **Harper's Weekly.** "The Saturday Evening Post.*' 

77. Carat (^) The carat is used to indicate the insertion 
of a letter or word, which has been written directly above. 

is 
Example. ''Knowledge power.** 
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LESSON XXIX. 

PARAGRAPHING 

78. Paragraphing consists in dividing matter into parts 
or sections, so as to make the meaning more clear and 
impressive. 

The paragraph is a resting place in the discourse or 
discussion, where the meaning changes or a new subject is 
introduced. 

70. No Fixed Rules Governing. Paragraphing is largely 
a matter of judgment/depending upon the sense and mean- 
ing to be conveyed. If the letter or document relates to 
several subjects, each should occupy a paragraph. If the 
letter is long and pertains to only one thing, then different 
phases or branches of the subject should each have a 
paragraph. 

Note. In writing testimony — questions and answers — each question 
and each answer should constitute a paragraph. An interview or con- 
versation should be divided in the same manner — each person's remari^s 
on a separate line. 

80. Where Begin. Every paragraph should begin on a 
new line with the first word indented, or moved in beyond 
the point of beginning other lines. If other lines conmience 
at 0, the first word of each paragraph should begin at 5 or 
10, on the typewriter. A paragraph mark (1) is used by 
printers and authors to indicate the beginning of a paragraph 
in manuscript copy, but in typewritten transcript the para- 
graph is indicated by the position of the first word. The 
I)oint of beginning all paragraphs in any document should 
be uniform. 

C!opy the matter given below upon the lesson pad as 
Lesson XXIX, with pen and ink, paragraphing it properly. 

Dear Sir: 

For several years, the security afforded by City of Chicago Special 
Assessment Improvement Bonds has been recognized, but because these 
bonds pay their interest annually and are callable by the City of Chicago 
in small amounts of $100 or more throughout the year, they have not 
received the consideration as investments which their unquestioned 
security warrants. The Northwestern Debenture Bond Company, which 
was formed last year by responsible parties, has overcome such objections 
in the following manner: Under a Trust Deed drawn by Messrs. Wood 
& Oakley, Attorneys, of Chicago, running to the Chicago Title & Trust 
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Ck>mpany, Trustee, $110,000, 'City of Chicago Special Assessment 5% 
Bonds of approved legality are deposited with the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company as collateral security for $100,000, Northwestern Debenture 
Bond Company 5% Collateral Trust Gold Debentures, maturing $20,000, 
each year for five years, and paying interest at the rate of 5% semi- 
annually. Under this plan, the investor is able to procure a 5% investment 
secured by tax liens on Chicago real estate, the prompt payment of 
principal and interest of which is guaranteed by the Northwestern 
Debenture Bond Company. We enclose our offering of $100,000, Series 
*'D** 5% Collateral Trust Gold Debentures. Additional information will be 
gladly given and bonds reserved for you for delivery at your convenience, 
subject to your investigations being entirely satisfactory. We refer you 
to officers of the leading Chicago banks in regard to the security afforded. 



LESSON XXX. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

81. Use abbreviations sparingly, and only when there 
is authority for doing so. Never write don't^ can't or shan't^ 
but write the words out in full. 

82. Titles. The titles Mr., Mrs. and Messrs. are always 
written as abbreviations. Miss is not an abbreviation. Other 
titles such as Hon., Dr., L. L. D. and Gen. are usually 
abbreviated when written in connection with a name, but 
standing alone they should be written out in full. 

88. Commercial Terms, may properly be abbreviated, 
as such abbreviations have by usage come to be recognized. 
Thus it is proper to write C. 0. Z>. for collect on delivery; 
Mdse. for merchandise; B/ L for bill of lading. 

84. States, Months. It is proper to abbreviate the name 
of a state when it occurs in connection with that of a city; 
as Providence, R. I., Omaha, Neb. Standing alone, the 
name of the state should be written in full, likewise the 
names of the months may be abbreviated when used in con- 
nection with the date; as Mar. 15. Never abbreviate the 
name of the month when standing alone. Never abbreviate 
the names of the days of the week. 

85. Figures for Words. Do not use figures for words in 
the body of discourse. If you write that you expect to be 
absent three days do not express the number with a figure. 
It is allowable to use figures for words in the body of matter 
to express dollars and cents, prices, per cent., dates; as, 
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Feb. 5, hours of the day; as, 3 o'clock, ages, addresses; as, 
168 Broadway, and quantities 'of merchandise. In writing 
the dimensions of lots, of land, boats or machinery, it is 
proper to use figures with anx between; as, 50x125 ft. ; length 
120 ft., beam 22 ft.; boiler 6x15 ft. In legal documents as 
well as in correspondence it is well to express sums of 
money in words followed immediately by the amount in 
figures in a parenthesis; as, One Hundred Thirty Six ($136) 
Dollars. 

86. Character &. Never use S for and in ordinary 
matter. The character should only be used when connect- 
ing a firm name; as, Davis & Wilson; C. L. Davis & Co.; or 
joining the names of two intersecting streets; as, Broadway 
& Canal Street, and possibly at the end of a sentence, 
where with c (^c) it means and so forth. In this case it is 
better to use etc. {etcetera). 

ABBREVIATIONS FOR MONTHS 



Jan. 


January 


Jul. 


July 


Feb. 


February 


Aug. 


August 


Mar. 


March 


Sept, 


September 


Apr. 


April 


Oct. 


October 


May 


May 


Nov. 


November 


Jun. 


June 


Dec. 


December 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN BUSINESS 




@ 


. 


At 




Adm. 


. 


Administrator 




Agt. . 


- 


Agent 




Acct. or I 


i/c - 


Account 




A. M. - 


. 


Before noon 




Atty. 


- 


Attorney 




Asst. - 


- 


Assistant 




B/L 


- 


Bill of Lading 




B. 0. - 


- 


Buyer's Option 




Bills Pay 


, - ~ 


Bills Payable 




Bills Rec 


. - - 


Bills Receivable 




B/S 


- 


Bill of Sale 




c/o - 


- - - 


Care of 




C. I. F. 


. 


Cost, Insurance and Freight 
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C. 0. D. 


- Cash on Delivery 


Cts. 


Cents 


Cwt. - 


- Hundredweight 


Dft. 


Draft 


Do. (ditto) - 


- The same 


Dols. 


Dollars 


Doz. - 


- Dozen 


Dr. - 


Debtor or Doctor^ 


e. g. - 


- For example 


E. & 0. B. 


Errors and Omissions Excepted 


et al. - 


- And others 


Etc. 


And so forth 


Rxch. - 


- Exchange 


Exec, or Exr. 


Executor 


Ex. Div. 


- Without Dividend 


Fol. 


Folio 


F. 0. B. 


- Free on Board 


H. P. 


Horse Power 


Ibid. - 


- In the same place 


i. e. ^ 


That is 


Inc. 


- Incorporated 


Ins. - 


Insurance 


Inst. - 


- Present month 


Inv. 


Invoice 


M. 


- Noon; thousand 


Mdse. 


Merchandise 


Messrs 


- Messieurs 


Mfg. 


Manufacturing 


Mem. - 


- Memorandum 


N. P. 


Notary Public 


0. K. - 


- All correct 


Oz. - 


Ounces 


Per Cent. - 


- By the hundred 


Pkg. 


Package 


P. M. 


- Post Master; afternoon 


pp. 


Pages 


Pres. - 


- President 


Prox. 


Next month 


R. R. - 


- Railroad 


Ry. - - 


Railway 


Sec. - 


- Secretary 


Ult. 


Last month 
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St. 


- 


Street 




Vice Pres. 


Vice President 


Viz. 


- 


Namely 




Yd. 


- 


Yard 




Yr. 


- 


Year 






ABBREVIATIONS FOR STATES 


Ala. 


Alabama 


Mont. 


Montana 


Alaska 


Alaska Territory 


Neb. 


Nebraska 


Ariz. 


Arizona 


Nev. 


Nevada 


Ark. 


Arkansas 


N. H. 


New Hampshire 


CaUf. 


California 


N.J. 


New Jersey 


Colo. 


Colorado 


N. Mex. 


New Mexico 


Conn. 


Connecticut 


N. Y. 


New York 


Del. 


Delaware 


N. C. 


North Carolina 


D. C. 


Districtof Columbia N. Dak. 


North Dakota 


Fla. 


Florida 


0. 


Ohio 


Ga. 


Georgia 


Okla. 


Oklahoma 


Hawaii 


Hawaii Ty. 


Ore. 


Oregon 


lU. 


Illinois 


Pa. 


Pennsylvania 


Ind. 


Indiana 


R. L 


Rhode Island 


la. 


Iowa 


S. C. 


South Carolina 


Kan. 


Kansas 


S. Dak. 


South Dakota 


Ky. 


Kentucky 


Tenn. 


Tennessee 


La. . 


Louisiana 


Tex. 


Texas 


Me. 


Maine 


Utah 


Utah 


Md. 


Maryland 


Vt. 


Vermont 


Mass. 


Massachusetts 


Va. 


Virginia 


Mich. 


Michigan 


Wash. 


Washington 


Minn. 


Minnesota 


W. Va. 


West Virginia 


Miss. 


Mississippi 


Wis. 


Wisconsin 


Mo. 


Missouri 


Wyo. 


Wyoming 



Such words as Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Ohio and Utah 
should seldom be abbreviated. 
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LESSON XXXL 

LETTER FORMS— HEADING 

87. The Heading of a letter consists of the date and name 
of the place where it is written. Business firms generally 
use a printed or engraved heading, leaving only space for 
the date, which the stenographer must insert. In case no 
printed letterhead is used, it is important that the sten- 
ographer should know how to arrange the heading in a 
proper manner. If the heading is short, consistiug only of 
the name of the town or city, state and date, it may begin 
about the middle of the line so that the date will be completed 
at the end of the line without crowding. Never allow the 
heading to extend across the entire page. If it is too long 
to be placed upon the latter half of the first line, it should 
be divided and a i)ortion placed on the line below, thus: 

Huntington, W. Va., 

July 25, 191_ 

88. City. If you are writing from a large city, the 
number and street should be a part of the heading, and these 
should occupy the last half of the first line and the name of 
the city and date be placed upon the second line of the 
heading. The block form is often used, thus: 

37 E. Monroe St. , 

Chicago, 111., Dec. 1, 191 

41 
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Or, in case you have a post office box, the heading would 
be, thus: 

P. 0. Box 165, 

Chicago, 111., Dec. 1,.191 

89. State. It is necessary to give the name of the state, 
because there may be several post offices in the United 
States of the same name. In case the town is a small one, 
it is well to write the name of the county also, and this is 
usually placed on the first line along with the name of the 
town, thus: 

Hinsdale, Du Page Co., 111., 
March 15, 191 



It should always be remembered that the person to 
whom you are writing may be obliged to direct his answer 
according to the heading of your letter, and therefore ' it is 
necessary that this should be complete, otherwise the answer 
may be misdirected and never reach its destination. Of 
course every letter should be dated, and therefore the date 
is a necessary part of the heading. When a letter was 
written may prove to be of the greatest importance at some 
future time. 

When the month precedes the day, the number should 
be followed by a comma, as Jan. 1, Feb. 10, etc. Only in 
case the day precedes the month should the letters, making 
ordinal numbers be used, thus 1st. Jan., etc. This form is 
seldom used in the heading of letters. 

90. Punctuation. The punctuation marks used in the 
heading of a letter are the period and comma only. After 
each distinct portion of the heading a comma should be 
placed, with a period, of course at the last. If the name of 
the state or month of the year is abbreviated, or, if any other 
abbreviation is used in the heading, the period should be 
placed after every abbreviation. Do not put a period after 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc. 
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LESSON XXXIL 

LETTER FORMS— ADDRESS AND SALUTATION 

91. Address. By this, we mean the name of the person 
or persons with their titles, to whom the letter is to be sent, 
together with the address. The name or title should begin 
at the margin, or three-fourths of an inch from the edge 
of the sheet, upon the next line below the heading, if a pen 
written letter. If the heading occupies two lines then the 
name should begin upon the third line. If a short type- 
written letter the address may begin three to five spaces be- 
low the heading, depending upon the length of the letter. 
Never place the name and address in the center of the page, 
or directly under the heading. If a title, such as Messrs. 
or Mr., is placed before the name, it should begin at the 
margin. In case a firm consists of several members,- whose 
names require more* space than can be given without ex- 
tending beyond the center of the page, it is ad visible to 
divide the names, and place a portion upon the next line 
below. This, however, is very unusual. 

92. Titles. The titles to be placed before or after a 
name will depend upon the position in life of the person to 
whom the letter is written. Be careful never to use two 
titles which mean the same thing, thus: Mr. before and Esq. 
after a name, or Dr. before and M. D. after. Some letter 
writers prefer one of these titles, and some the other. You 
will be governed in this by the dictation of your employer. 
Rev. should be placed before the name of a clergyman, and 
Prof, before that of a professor. Military titles, such as 
Gen. for General and Capt. for Captain, Col. for Colonel, etc., 
usually precede the name. Hon. for honorable is the proper 
title for Members of Congress, Judges and Mayors of Cities. 
His Excellency is the proper style of prefix to the name of 
the Governor of any State, or an Ambassador from a foreign 
country. In writing to ladies, the title is Miss or Mrs., as 
the case may be. Use Mr. in writing to a gentleman unless 
your employer prefers Esq. Never use Messrs. before the 
name of a corporation. Corporations have no titles. 

93. Post Office Address. The post ofiSce address of the 
person to whom the letter is to be sent should be placed on 
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the next line beneath the name. It is necessary in business 
letters to give the address because when a carbon copy of the 
letter is preserved, or the letter is copied in an impression. 
book, as is customary, the copy would not be complete with- 
out the address of the person to whom the letter was written. 
Thus a firm may write to several customers by the name of 
Brown, or Jones, and unless the address were given upon 
each letter^ the impression book or carbon copy would not 
show which letter was intended for a particular customer, 
and confusion would follow. The following forms of ad- 
dresses will indicate the correct position: 

Mr. John Clark, 

Cincinnati, 0. 

In case the letter is to be sent to a person in a large city 
his address should give the number and street, thus: 

Drs. Morgan & Hawley, 

237 Michigan Ave. , 

Chicago, 111. 

In case it is necessary to designate the title, profession 
or business position of the correspondent, by a description 
which is quite lengthy, it may be necessary to place this 
upon the line below and then the address upon still the next 
line, thus: 

Mr. 0. M. Powers, 

Prln. Metropolitan Business College, 

Chicago, 111. 

The stenographer will find room to display the qualities 
of neatness and taste in arranging the portions of a business 
letter in a harmonious manner. Sometimes the name, title 
and address require as many as four lines, thus: 

William B. Knlskern, Esq., 

Gen. Pass. Agt . C. & N. W. R. R., 

215 Rookery Building, 

Chicago, 111. 
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84. Salutation. The salutation consists of Dear Sir, My 
dear Sir, Gentlemen, etc. The correct wording of the salu- 
tation depends upon the relations of the parties. When the 
word My is used in the salutation, as My dear Sir, it gives a 
more cordial and friendly meaning and signifies a closer 
acquaintance or friendship. Do not write My dear Sir with 
a capital D. If you are writing to a married lady, the term 
should be Dear Madam ; to several, Mesdames. In case you are 
writing to an unmarried lady, with whom you are unac- 
quainted, it may be proper to use Miss, or leave out the 
salutation entirely. Never use Gents, for you can certainly 
afford to write these words out in full, otherwise your cor- 
respondent will scarcely believe you complimentary, or even 
respectful. Mr. President is the proper salutation in ad- 
dressing the President of the United States. The salutation 
should begin at the margin of your letter, or three-fourths 
of an inch from the edge of the sheet. This form of begin- 
ning, however, is not uniform in practice. Some writers 
prefer to begin the words Dear Sir still farther to the right 
than the first words of the address. 

95. Punctuation. The use of punctuation marks t)r 
capital letters in the address of a letter will be readily seen 
by reference to the foregoing examples. After the title, if 
an abbreviation, we place a period, and after the name of the 
person or firm a comma. After the name of the town a 
comma and after the state a period. Following the saluta- 
tion, either a colon, or a conmia and dash should be used. 
The first sentence of the letter may begin upon the same line 
with the salutation or immediately beneath, upon the next line. 

LESSON XXXIII. 

LETTER FORMS— BODY OF LETTER 

96. Where Begin. As stated in the previous lesson the 
body of a letter may begin upon the same line with the salu- 
tation or immediately beneath, upon the next line. If the 
address occupies more than two lines, it will be better to 
commence the body of the letter upon the same line with the 
salutation. Otherwise too much space would be occupied 
with the beginning of the letter, the object being to leave 
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sufficient space to the right, between the heading and the 
body of the letter, so as to make the name and address 
sufficiently distinct and conspicuous. The following forms 
will illustrate the two methods of beginning a letter: 

Messrs. Taylor & Jones, 

Springfield, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

I am in receipt of your favor, 

If, however, the name and address should be a long one, 
the following form would be better, thus: 

Mr. J. W. Davidson, 

Gen. Agt. Northwestern Life Ins. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt, 

^ 97. Margin. A space of three-quarters of an inch should 
be left down the left side of the letter as a margin in which 
may be written any notations, numbers, or marks. In legal 
documents this margin is usually an inch or more in width. 
The margin gives a style and finish to the document and is 
considered absolutely essential in a correct business letter. 
In the best forms of typewritten letters the body of the let- 
ter is "centered** leaving an equal margin on both sides and 
at the bottom of the letter. Whatever .the width of the mar- 
gin may be, however, it should be uniform, of equal width 
from top to bottom, and never present a ragged, irregular, 
or careless appearance. There should be no margin on the 
right hand side of the page, in pen written letters. A late 
style of business letter requires the first word of every line 
of address, salutation and body of letter to begin at the mar- 
ginal point. While this is a departure from conventional 
style, it makes a very attractive letter form. 

98. Paragraph. Letters and other documents must be 
paragraphed in accordance with the principles explained in 
Lesson XXIX. Thus, a letter may be written upon several 
topics, such as condition of crops, prospects of business, 
social matters and other subjects, and each of these should 
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have a distinct and separate paragraph. Or, an entire letter 
may be written about one subject, such as prospects of busi- 
ness, in which case each paragraph of the letter would contain 
some distinct statement <Jr reason why business would be 
probably better or worse in the year to come. 

A long letter not divided into paragraphs becomes 
tedious to read and difficult to understand. On the other 
hand if paragraphs are used too frequently it gives a broken 
appearance and the letter becomes a collection of fragments. 
Care should therefore be used to avoid either extreme. 
Make- the letter present the best appearance, and at the 
same time the clearest and most forcible language. Each 
paragraph should begin at the distance of three-quarters of 
an inch from the marginal line, or if the letter is written 
upon smaller paper such as note size, this may be reduced 
to one-half inch, and as every paragraph begins at the same 
distance from the margin or from the edge of the sheet, 
these beginnings should all be in a direct line. A letter 
which occupies the entire page should usually be divided 
into three, four or five paragraphs. The beginning para- 
graph of a letter is usually rather short and acknowledges 
the receipt of the previous letter with perhaps some remarks 
concerning it. Then the paragraphs which follow contain 
the general object and purpose of the letter except the last 
one, which is usually short, consisting of a general compli- 
mentary finish to the letter. 

99. Second Page. In case the letter is a long one and it 
is necessary to carry over a portion of it to a second sheet, 
it is well to leave one or two lines blank at the bottom, 
rather than crowd the first page. Avoid carrying only a 
single line or a few words, to the next page, if possible. 
Before beginning the second page, place the initials of the 
person to whom you are writing, together with the number 
of the page, at the top of the sheet, thus W. H. C. No. 2. 
If a third sheet is used, then it would begin with W. H. C. No. S 
and so on. This identifies the second or third sheet with 
the first and avoids the possibility of the letter becoming 
separated and a portion lost. Use only plain sheets for 
second or third pages — never letter sheets with urinted 
headings. 
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Rewrite on your pad, arrange in letter form and para- 
graph the following matter as Lesson XXXTTT. 

149 state st Chicago ill. June 23 191 — mr. j. b. thorn pson 26 nassau 
St new york dear sir replying to your letter of the 23rd inst I beg to say 
that I am satisfied with the list of prices sent rates of discount and terms 
of payment as mentioned in yours of the 20 inst please forward as soon as 
possible by american express the articles mentioned in the enclosed list 
and if the goods come up to my expectations as I have no doubt they will 
I think I shall be able to send you frequent orders our mutual friend mr. 
] w morse will give you all information that you may desire respecting 
my financial standing but if you should require any additional reference 
I can furnish you the names of two or three new york houses where I have 
bought goods for several years past and where my account has been open 
during that time I will duly notify you of the receipt of the goods and 
you may draw upon me for the amount at 30 days agreeably to your terms. 

LESSON XXXIV. 

LETTER FORMS— CONCLUSION 

100. Conclusioa The last paragraph of a letter usually 
begins with the word Hoping^ Wishing^ Awaiting, etc. , or some 
word ending in ingy thus: 

Hoping to hear from you by return 
mall, I remain, 

Very truly, 

William Brown. 

or, Wishing you success in your new enterprise, etc., or, 
Awaiting an early reply, I remain, etc. 

101. The Complimentary Closing should begin about the 
middle of the line. Its language should be governed by the 
relationship of the parties. Thus, if the parties have merely 
a business acquaintance and the letter is of a business char- 
acter, such language as the following may be used: Yours 
truly. Yours very truly. Respectfully, Respectfully yours. 

If the parties are long-time friends, some expression of 
attachment or devotion may be used. When two or more 
words are used in the Complimentary Closing, the first word 
should be capitalized. 

102. Signature. This is the last item in a letter and care 
should be exercised that this, the most important part of all, 
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should not be overlooked and forgotten. The signature will 
of course be written by the manager of the house, a member 
of the firm, or some other person duly authorized to sign. 
In case the house is a company, the person signing usually 
signs as an officer, or indicates by placing his name or initials 
beneath the name of the company as written by the type- 
writer, thus: 

Taylor & Jones, 
EH By J. W. Jones. 

The name of the firm or company should begin immedi- 
ately beneath the Complimentary Closing, and a short 
distance to the right, so that the Complimentary Closing and 
the name when taken together will occupy the same position 
relatively, at the bottom of the letter, which the heading 
does at the top. At the lower left hand corner, on a line 
with the signature, or perhaps a little lower, the steno- 
grapher should place his or her initials, as shown hj E E 
in the above form, or EH/JWJ^ indicating both the name of 
the stenographer and the dictator. 

103. Punctuation. The comma and period are the only 
punctuation marks to be used in the closing of a letter. 
After the Complimentary Closing a comma should follow, 
and at the end of the signature a period. Abbreviations 
either in the signature or Complimentary Closing should be 
followed with a period. 

Rewrite on your pad, arrange, punctuate and capitalize 
the following exercises in closing a business letter: 

1. hoping that we may have the pleasure of an early reply we re- 
main very truly yours amos w turner and company 

2. i await an early and i trust favorable reply, very truly John o 
Williamson 

3. soliciting a continuance of the confidence which you have hither- 
to reposed in us we are yours very truly edison general electric co by 
davis w b 

4. i trust to your ability and willingness to grant this request, very 
truly yours louis w braunhold c 1 

5. we thank you for past favors and assure you of our appreciation of 
your orders yours very truly marshall field and company by e merwin c r 
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LESSON XXXV. 

LETTER FORMS— SUPERSCRIPTION 

104. The Superscription of a letter consists of that which 
is written on the outside of the envelope. Custom has fixed 
the form and prescribed the proper methods of superscrib- 
ing, and these should be followed. The safety of the letter 
and its progress to its destination depend upon the super- 
scription, hence this should be clear and distinct. 

Be very sure that the superscription corresponds with 
the name and the address in the letter. Thus, do not ad- 
dress the envelope to John Wilson when the name in the 
letter is John T. Wilson, and do not superscribe the envelope 
Canton, O., when the letter is addressed to Canton, 111., and 
should go to that place. These are errors that frequently 
occur and are caused solely by carelessness on the part of 
the stenographer. Suppose an important letter is to be dis 
patched by the first mail to La Grange, 111. Perhaps the 
letter contains a proposition or the acceptance of a proposi- 
tion which must be made without a moment's delay. 
Through the carelessness of the stenographer, the super- 
scription is made to read La Grange, Mo., and the letter 
goes away on its journey to Missouri, where after lying 
several days it is finally returned to the writer. Meanwhile 
hundreds of dollars may have been lost by the writer of that 
letter on account of the carelessness of the stenographer. 

105. Position. The superscription should consist of 
three or foiir lines. The first should be across the center of 
the envelope and about equidistant from the two ends. The 
second line should begin a little farther to the right than 
the' first, the third still farther to the right, etc., so that the 
last, that is the name of the State, should be near the lower 
right hand corner of the envelope, thus: 

Mr. Arthur Slmonton, 

Warrenton, 

Clayton Co. Ohio. 

Or if typewritten, the following form, beginning each 
line directly beneath the line above, is used. 
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The name of the county may be placed m the lower left 
hand comer of the envelope. When writing to a person in 
a large city it is necessary to include the number and street 
in the superscription. The form would then be as follows: 



Messrs. J. C. Wilson & Co., 
348 Lake St. , 
Chicago, 111. 



106. Items. The superscription consists of the name 
of the person, firm or corporation to whom the letter is to be 
sent, with their titles, if any; name of town or city, number 
and street, county and state. The titles and name will 
occupy the first line of the superscription to be followed by 
other items as illustrated above. 

In case the letter is to be directed to a postoffice box 
the besf usage requires the number of the box to be placed 
at the lower left hand corner of the envelope, about on a 
line with the name of the State. The word ''Personal" on 
the envelope indicates that the letter contains private matter 
and is to be opened by the addressee only. This word 
should be placed at the lower left hand corner. 



Mr. Melville H. Powers, 

San Francisco, 
Lock Box 178. Cal, 
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In case the letter is addressed to a person residing in 
the country where there is a Rural Mail Delivery, then 
instead of Lock Box 178 in the lower left hand comer the 
number of the Rural Delivery route should be given, thus: 
R. P. D. No. 3, or R. D. No. 3, or Route No. 3. 

When a letter is addressed in care of another person or 
firm this should be indicated in the lower left corner of the 
envelope. The same may be said of letters introducing 
Mr. . 



Miss Mary G. Duncan, 

5417 Jefferson Ave., 
c/o William Brown. City. 



Mr. E. A. Porter, 

St. Louis, 

Introducing 

Mr. J. A. Lyons. Mo, 



If the professional description following the name is 
lengthy, so that it cannot be placed upon the same line with 
the name, it may occupy the next line below. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

LETTER FORMS— FOLDING, ENCLOSING, STAMPIlfG 

Having finished the letter, superscribed the envelope^ 
and the letter having received the signature of the proprietor 
or manager of the business and been copied either in the 
impression book or by other means in proper form, next^in 
order will be the folding. 

107. Folding. This may seem a very simple matter, and 
yet it should require the careful attention of the stenographer. 
Business letters are usually 8ixll inches in size. To fold 
such a sheet so as to properly fill an ordinary envelope, it is 
necessary to fold the bottom upward, so that the lower edge 
lies on the upper edge, or better still about a half inch below 
the upper edge; then having pressed down the fold so that 
the paper is flat, next fold from right to left one-third the 
distance, then fold from left to right. Never lift the sheet 
from the table when folding it. 

To fold a letter so as to fit an "official" envelope it is 
only necessary to fold from the bottom up nearly as far as 
the envelope is wide, and then bring the top of the sheet 
down, folding it over the part which was brought up. Note 
paper should be folded in the way last described, to fit an 
envelope as long as the paper is wide. Thus the folding of 
a letter must be governed by the size of your envelope, the 
object in mind being to so fold the letter that there will be 
the same number of thicknesses of paper in all parts of the 
envelope. Never attempt any fancy or peculiar kinds of 
folds. They are unbusinesslike, and stamp the writer as 
an inexperienced correspondent. 

108. Inserting. After the letter is folded it should be 
inserted so that the folded edge will enter the envelope first, 
and when the person receiving it extracts it from the 
envelope, it will be opened right end up. 

109. Enclosing. In case a check, receipt or other docu- 
ment is to be enclosed in the letter, the proper method is to 
lay the receipt or other document across the upper portion 
of your letter sheet, and then fold the letter as though the 
document were not there. This securely includes the docu- 
ment within the folds of the letter and prevents it from 
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falling out, or even being extracted from the envelope by 
any dishonest person in the course of its transmission 
through the mails. In case enclosures consist of circulars, 
cards, a return envelope, or other printed matter of this 
nature, these should be folded separately, and enclosed with 
the letter, noting the number of enclosures at the lower left 
comer of the letter sheet, so as to make it a matter of posi- 
tive record, thus, ^ enclosures. 

A lease, insurance policy, or other bulky document- 
should never be crowded into a small envelope. For such 
as these secure an official envelope. It is a part of the 
stenographer's business to select a proper envelope suited 
to contain the contents of the letter and enclosures, and also 
to see that the enclosures called for by the letter are properly 
placed within the envelope before it is sealed. A steno- 
grapher who would write a letter, "Enclosed find my check 
for $10," and then seal the letter within the envelope with- 
out enclosing the check, would be guilty of gross carelessness. 
The stenographer should notice the words at the lower left 
hand corner of the letter sheet: **1 enclosure*' or "2 en- 
closures," etc. 

110. Stamping. Affixing the postage stamp should 
receive due and proper care. Do not fail to affix the stamp 
securely, otherwise it is liable to become rubbed off in the 
mail and the letter detained for postage. Place the stamp 
in the upper right hand corner of the envelope s,ndright end up. 
A stamp affixed in an inverted position, or cornerwise in a 
hap-hazard manner, is in very bad form. Use a sponge to 
moisten the stamp and take care that your letters do not 
stick together from the moisture and mucilage, as in case 
they do they are liable to miscarry or be lost. 

Time may be saved when several pieces of mail are to be 
sealed and stamped by moistening eight or ten envelopes or 
stamps at the same time. Envelopes should be placed so 
the gummed edges will be exposed. Draw these over a 
sponge or other moisture and seal quickly before too dry. 
Stamps are usually purchased in sheets of 100. Separate 
into strips of ten. When stamping draw the strip of stamps 
over the moistener being careful not to get them too moist. 
Several good sealing and stamping machines are on the 
market for use where large quantities ot mail are handled. 
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LESSON XXXVIL 

LETTER FORMS-ORDERS FOR GOODS 

111. Tabular Method. In ordering goods, or preparing 
other documents in which words and figures are combined, 
it is well to use what is called the tabular method — place 
each item on a line by itself. 

The habit of writing one article immediately after 
another and thus mingling them in one incomprehensible 
jumble is very objectionable. If the order is properly pre- 
pared the house receiving it may be able to fill it with 
dispatch and the customer thus receives his goods promptly, 
whereas, if the order consists of a tangled mass of names 
and amounts the chances are that it will be incorrectly filled 
or laid aside until other business has been disposed of, when 
it can be taken up, deciphered and finally filled. 

112. Small Orders. Should the order consist of but a 
few articles it is as well to write them in the body of the 
letter, following the same rule with reference to placing the 
name of each article upon a line by itself. The number or 
quantity of each article is placed in figures. Of course if 
the order is for a large quantity in which a single figure 
might make a vast difference in cost, it is well to write the 
quantity in words, but for ordinary purposes the quantity 
should be expressed in figures. 

113. Where Begia Each article occupying a line by 
itself may be considered as a distinct and separate paragraph, 
and consequently should be indented. If the lines are short 
they may be centered. In case it is desired to enclose 
the amount in payment for the goods along with the 
order, the price of each should be placed after the name of 
the article and the cost extended near the end of the line. 
These amounts when added will give the total cost of the 
order. But in many cases the person sending the order does 
not know the cost and in that event the price and cost must 
be omitted. 

- The accompanying letter will show the form when the 
cost of the article is not known and no remittance is enclosed 
with the order: 
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goods 



146 S. Tenth St., 

Quiney, 111., May 18, 191— 

MeBsrs. Merriam, Collins k Co., 
110 River St., 
Chicago. 

Gentlemen: 

Please select with care and forward by U. S. Express, the following 

5 bbls. Gran. Sugar 
5 cases B. k M. Com 
10 cases Roy. Str. Beans 
1 ch. B. F. Jap. Tea 
5 bbls. Pillsbury's Best Flour y 

These goods are for a special class of custom, so please be partic- 
ular as to quality and send nothing but the choicest. Will remit upon 
receipt of invoice. 

Hoping to receive the goods without delay, we remain, , 

Yours truly, 

James S. Wilson k Co. 



114. Cash With Order. When the cash price of the 
articles is known, and it is desired to forward a sum of 
money in payment of the goods, the letter would take the 
following form: 



Vermont, 111., June 10, 191 — 

Messrs. Marshall Field k Co., 

Chicago, 111. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me by American Express, the following goods: 

8 yds. Calico, Brown, with small figure at 25c S2.00 

12 yds. Calico, White, with small pink dot at 25c 3.00 

4 Linen Handkerchiefs at 50c 2.00 

4 prs. Ladies' Cotton Hose No. 9 at 50c 2.00 

I enclose P. 0. Order for .' $9.00 

Tours truly, 
^ Mrs. Mary Williams. 



In case the sender only desires to pay part of the bill 
he should place the amount be pays directly beneath the 
total cost. Thus, suppose he wishes to pay $6.00 to apply 
on above bill, he would write the $6.00 beneath the $9.00 
and subtract the amount. He should then make some ex- 
planation of how or when he wishes to pay the remaider. 
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LESSON XXXVIIL 

LETTER FORMS— ENCLOSING REMITTANCE 

115. Specific Statement When sending a remittance in 
payment of a bill or debt of any kind, the letter should state 
clearly and in an orderly manner what the payment is for, 
what it includes, or is intended to be applied upon, etc. If 
the one making the payment owes two or more debts to the 
person to whom the remittance is sent, he should state in the 
letter which debt he intends to pay by this remittance. If 
the payment is to discharge a note and interest, he should 
state the face of the note and then the interest upon the 
next line beneath, thus: 

Face of note $200.00 

Interest on above, one year, at 6 per cent... 12.00 



I enclose my check for S212.00 

The following form can be used for a great variety of 
cases, by slight modifications: 

FORM OF LETTER ENCLOSING REMITTANCE 

146 South Tenth St., 
Quincy, 111., Nay 25, 191— 

Meaars. Merriam, Collins 4 Co., 

110 River St., 

Chicago. 

Gentlemen: , 

Inclosed please find New York Exchange in settlement of your 
invoice of the 20th inst., less cash discount at follows: 

Amount of invoice 8138.50. 

Cash discount, 3 per cent 4.15 

Draft enclosed 8134.35 

The goods have heen received and are very satisfactory in hoth 
quality and price. 

You may expect another order from us soon. 

Very truly yours^ 

James 8. Wilson k Co. 

The above is supposed to be a remittance in payment 
for goods ordered previously. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

BILLS AND STATEMENTS 

% ... 

116. A Bill is a written statement of merchandise sold 
or services rendered made out by the person who has sold 
the merchandise or rendered the services and delivered or 
sent to the person to whom such has been sold or rendered. 
A bill should contain the date, place of purchase, names of 
the buyer and seller and each article, with the price and 
total cost. These should be arranged in proper form, for 
clearness and regularity. 

117. An Item is a single article with price and amount 
as given in a bill or statement. An invoice is practically the 
same thing as a bill, but usually refers to larger quantities 
of goods than the term bill. A duplicate bill or invoice is a 
copy of the original. It should always be marked * ^ Duplicate^ ' 
across its face so that it cannot be confounded with the 
original. Business houses usually have bills with printed 
heads, which contain the name and address and usually the 
name 6t the business in which the house is engaged, with a 
blank space for the date, name and address of the buyer, 
terms on which the goods are sold, etc. 

118. Receipting a Bill When a bill is paid, it should be 
receipted by the seller. This is done by writing below the 
items the words "Received Payment" and the seller's name. 
If the bill is receipted by a clerk who is authorized to per- 
form such duties, he should sign first his employer's name, 
then directly beneath it Per his own name or initials. 

FORM OP BILL 

Chicago, July 20, 191— 
Mr. Frank G. Williams, 

Bought of Marshall Field & Co. 

21 yds. of Silk, - - - - - - at $1.50 $31.50 

4 yds. of Lining, - at .16 .64 

2 yds. of Lining, - - • - - at .20 .40 

2 doz. Buttons, at .55 1.10 

12 yds. of Flannel, - ... - at .68 8.16 

$41.80 
Received payment, 

Marshall Field & Co! 

By E. O. 
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If the bill is for goods sold, the column at the left should 
be used for the number of articles. The first column at the 
right is for the amount of each item, and the second column 
for the total amount of the bill. 

119. A Statement is a summary of transactions, and 
usually consists of items both debit and credit; receipts and 
expenditures; purchases and sales; assets and liabilities; or 
losses and gains. Each item should be placed upon a line 
by itself and the total extended to the right so that one 
total may be subtracted from the other, in order to ascertain 
the net balance. 

LESSON XL 

POSTAL REGULATIONS 

120. Mail matter is divided into four classes. 

First ClasSi includes written matter and matter closed 
against inspection. 

Bate of postage. — 2c for each ounce or fraction; postal 
cards and post cards Ic each. 

Second Class^ includes newspapers and periodicals bear- 
ing notice of entry as second class matter. 

Bate of postage. — Ic for each four ounces or fraction; 
when sent by publisher, Ic per pound or fraction. 

Tliird Class^ includes all printed matter upon paper not 
having the nature of actual personal correspondence, except 
newspapers and periodicals bearing notice of entry as second 
class matter. 

Bate of postage. — Ic for each two ounces or fraction. 

Note. — The limit of weight is 4 pounds. Parcel Post rates apply for 
books weighing over 8 ounces. 

Fourth Class, includes merchandise and all other matter 
not included in the first, second or third class. 

Bate of postage. — Ic for each ounce or fraction, for 
packages weighing 4 ounces or less. Parcel Post rates ap- 
ply for parcels weighing more than 4 ounces. 

121. Special Delivery. A special delivery stamp, which 
costs 10c, when placed upon a letter or package in addition 
to the regular postage insures its immediate delivery between 
the hours of 7 a. m. and 11 p. m. 

122. Unmailable Matter. Liquids except when packed 
as provided by law; explosives; poisons and inflammably 
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articles, snch as kerosene oil, naptha, benzine, turpentine 
and other liquids of like character; sharp-pointed instru- 
ments; letters, circulars or newspapers containing written or 
printed matter of an immoral or obscene nature, and adver- 
tisements of lotteries, are not admissible to the mails. 

128. Registered MaiL Letters and packages may be 
registered to all post-offices of the United States and most 
foreign countries. The fee for registration is 10c in addition 
to the regular postage. 

124. Domestic Mails. Alaska, Porto Rico, and the 
Hawaiian, Philippine and Virgin Islands are United States 
Territories, and hence have the domestic rates of postage, 
as given above. Domestic rates of postage also apply to all 
mail matter sent from the United States to Canada, Cuba, 
Newfoundland, Labrador, United Kingdom (Great Britain 
and Ireland), Germany (direct), Mexico, the Republic of Pana- 
ma, the United States Postal Agency at Shanghai, China, 
and to matter addressed to the officers or members of the 
crews of vessels of war of the United States. 

125. Foreign Mails. The rates of postage applicable to 
first class mail matter for foreign countries, except those 
mentioned above, are as follows: 

Letters, for the first ounce, or fraction thereof, 5 cents; 
for each additional ounce, 3 cents. Postal cards (including 
souvenir cards) 2 cents. Newspapers and other printed 
matter, for each 2 ounces, Ic. 



LESSON XLL 

INDEXING AND FILING 

126. Card Index. This consists of a series of cards 
bearing the names of cori'espondents or customers, alpha- 
betically arranged, in a small box or drawer prepared for 
the purpose. Each customer's card bears a number which 
refers to the folder in the correspondence file. The card 
index is extensively used for a great variety of purposes. 
The card may contain more or less information in regard to the 
business or personal credit of the customer, his purchases, etc. 
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127. Vertical Letter File This is sometimes called the 
"numericar* system of filing, since the correspondence is 
arranged in numerical order. Each correspondent has a 
folder of durable paper, in the file, into which all of his 
letters, together with copies of the answers, are placed in 
consecutive order. This arrangement has the advantage of 
bringing all of the correspondence of an individual together, 
as the leaves of a book, thus greatly facilitating reference. 

Vertical Letter File 
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HINTS TO STENOGRAPHERS 

The following hints will be found useful to all steno- 
graphers who desire to succeed in their work: 

1. Be punctual. Be at the oflSce early in the morning. 
Clean the type of your machine. Clean and oil all parts that 
require such daily attention. Sharpen three pencils, or 
better still, fill your fountain pen. See that your desk is in 
order, inside as well as out. Date your note book. Be ready 
for your work before your work is ready for you. 

2. Be a good speller. If you are in doubt as to the 
proper spelling of a word, look it up in your dictionary. 
Never let the element of chance enter into your spelling. 

8. Do not try to be too speedy in writing. Be accurate 
first and speedy afterwards. One mistake in a letter written 
at a great speed will take away all your glory as a rapid writer. 

4. Be accurate and neat in your work. Do everything 
a little better than you are expected to. Be cheerful and 
obliging when asked to do work outside of your line. 

6. If your employer says you have made a mistake in 
writing out a letter, do not dispute with him or attempt to 
show your notes as evidence, but simply copy the letter 
over again. 

6. Do not talk in the oflSce unnecessarily. The office is 
not the place to visit. Do not use the telephone more than 
is strictly necessary. Discourage your friends from calling 
on you during business hours or calling you to the 'phone 
for social purposes. 

7. Unless you have been with your employer for a great 
number of years, and have his business at your fingers' ends, 
do not seek to advise him. He will not appreciate it. 
Of course, if he vests you with responsibility in connection 
with your duties as stenographer, you will, to a certain 
extent, have to advise with him, but be careful not to become 
forward in your relations with your employer. 

8. Study the business in which your employer is en- 
gaged, read all books and papers you can get hold of with 
reference thereto, and talk with people who are well 
acquainted with that particular line of work. Knowledge is 
power. Some day your information may assist you in taking 
another position in that office when one higher in authority 
steps out. 
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9. If you are asked to do work which seems to you to 
be outside of your regular line of work, do not rebel, but go 
right at it. The more you learn, the better your chances 
for success. 

10. Do not ask for holidays except in cases of trouble, 
death in the family or when absolutely necessary. Business 
is business, and it annoys an employer to have an employee 

• continually wanting time off. You must take your pleasures 
as you can, outside of oflSce hours. 

11. Do not talk about the business outside of the ofKce; 
no matter what you know that would interest others, keep 
it to yourself. Such talk may come back to you to your dis- 
advantage when you least expect it. 

12. Be loyal to your employer and always work in his 
interest. Do not feel offended if he asks you to work over- 
time once in a while, and if he is the right kind of a man he 
will appreciate it and advance you accordingly. 

13. Everyone has peculiarities. Find out what are 
your employer's and adapt yourself to them. Be kind, 
thoughtful, quick to learn, bright and cheery while doing 
your work. 

14. Be quiet in both manner and dress. Odd or untidy 
garments, loud talking or laughing in the office or on the 
street will prejudice others against you. Dress plainly but 
attractively. Keep not only your hands, face and teeth, but 
your whole person, scrupulously clean. Thus, by correct 
manners and good work you will win the respect of your 
employer and promote your own success and advancement. 
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